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armor are Perm, Stuyvesant, Andros, 
Keith, Fairfax, and Nathaniel Johnson. 

During the eighteenth century armor 
still appears in colonial portraits, but it is 
rare — as in the portraits of Oglethorpe, 
Stringer Lawrence, or Lord Amherst. 
The last named wears half armor with 
long tassets as late as 1760, and has a 
head-piece with a movable nasal; he is thus 
pictured in front 
of Quebec by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

Thus, armor re- 
mained in vogue 
longer than is gen- 
erally known. Even 
during the Ameri- 
can revolution it ap- 
pears sporadically. 
Kosciuszko, when 
he came to this 
country may have 
brought his armor 
with him, for he ap- 
pears fully armed in 
a portrait dating 
from the end of the 
century; even his 
arm defenses are 
here complete and 
his shoulder guards 
are elaborately em- 
bossed with lion 
heads in ancient 
Polish style. Paul 

Jones, according to his Scotch friend, 
Hyslop, wore a corselet under his coat 
in his fight with the Serapis, a relic which 
Jones afterward gave the Hyslop family. 
The last rudiment of armor was the 
gorget plate which was worn throughout 
the revolution as a regimental ornament. 
It is clearly the survivor of the wide 
guard, or colletin, which covered the 
neck and upper chest, and was overlapped 
by the rim of the corselet. The rev- 
olutionary gorget, which was small, 
usually decorated, and bore the number 
of the regiment, hung from the neck 
by a cord or ribbon, as it appears, for 
example, in an early portrait of Wash- 
ington. 

B. D. 
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CRETAN POTTERY 

EVERY student of Cretan art is well 
aware that almost the entire har- 
vest of Cretan excavations is 
housed in the Candia Museum. 
Conditions in Crete rarely allow even the 
excavators to take out any important speci- 
mens from the island; and as these rules 
have been in force 
from the beginning 
of the excavation, 
the galleries and 
store-rooms of the 
Museum in Candia 
are full to overflow- 
ing, wh il e other 
countries have only 
a few stray exam- 
ples with which to 
illustrate to their 
public the art and 
civilization of an- 
cient Crete. 

Fortunately M.E. 
Gillieron of Athens 
has reproduced with 
astonishing fidelity 
many of the most 
important frescoes 
and other objects 
found in Crete, and 
it is of these repro- 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS . . ^ r 

ductions that our 
collection of Cretan 
art is largely composed. Conditions being 
thus, the acquisition of a number of 
original vases, obtained by exchange for 
Cypriote material with the Ashmolean 
Museum in Oxford, will be appreciated 
by all who have shown an interest in 
the formation of our collection. But 
again it must be remembered that, 
though the Oxford Museum has had 
peculiar advantages for obtaining Cretan 
originals through its connection with 
excavators such as Sir Arthur Evans and 
Mr. D. Hogarth, the best specimens are 
always rigorously kept in Crete. How- 
ever, the examples just obtained, together 
with the vases and fragments presented 
in 1907 by the American Exploration 
Society through the excavator of Gournia, 
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Harriet Boyd Hawes, form a series repre- 
sentative enough to give some idea of 
Cretan pottery. 

The bronze-age pottery of Crete, cover- 
ing as it does an era of almost two thou- 
sand years, is by no means of uniform 
style. In order to understand the many 
varied techniques, their chronological se- 
quence and relation to one other, the 
following summary account may be useful. 
In this we have adopted the convenient 
classification of Sir Arthur Evans into 
Early, Middle, and Late Minoan periods, 
with their subdivisions, and the dating 
based on the minimum system of Egyptian 
chronology, now endorsed by most Cretan 
excavators. The pottery from Knossos 
and Phylakopi just acquired is tem- 
porarily exhibited in the Recent Acces- 
sions Room, before its removal to the 
Room of Prehistoric Greek Art (Gallery 
20); that from Gournia and Vasiliki will 
be found in Gallery 20. 

NEOLITHIC PERIOD 

As yet no evidence has been found to 
prove that Crete was inhabited in the 
Palaeolithic or Early Stone Age. The 
earliest records go back to the Neolithic 
or Late Stone Age, which at Knossos was 
found to be superimposed directly on the 
virgin soil. In this deposit were dis- 
covered many fragments from household 
vessels of coarse ware, made of gray, 
imperfectly sifted clay, without slip, and 
polished by hand. Many pieces are quite 
plain; others are decorated with incised 
lines and punctured dots, sometimes 
filled with chalky white; or they are 
covered with a series of rills so as to present 
a rippled surface. In all there is as yet 
no trace of the use of the potter's oven 
or wheel. The nine fragments from 
Knossos in our collection, which include 
three pieces from rims and one handle, 
illustrate the chief features of this ware. 
(Fig. 1.) 

Towards the beginning of the third mil- 
lenium the introduction of bronze seems 
to have taken place in Crete and here as 
elsewhere proved a great impulse to the 
progress of civilization. The potter's art 
was revolutionized by the use of paint as 



a medium for ornamentation, which opened 
up a much larger field for the development 
of decoration than had been possible with 
the clumsy method of incision. Moreover, 
the potter gradually learned to sift his clay 
properly, use the rotating wheel in build- 
ing up his vases, and bake them thoroughly 
in an oven instead of on an open hearth. 

EARLY MINOAN PERIOD 

In the Early Minoan period (about 
2800-2200 B. C), which is roughly 
synchronous with the Old Kingdom of 
Egypt, we can distinguish four distinct 
styles of pottery: 

(1) Pottery of reddish clay, covered 
with a more or less lustrous black slip 
in imitation of the black, hand-polished 
neolithic ware. In our collection this 
ware is illustrated by some fragments 
from the Early Minoan II stratum at 
Gournia. 

(2) Dark-on-light geometric ware 
(Early Minoan II). Pottery with simple 
linear designs painted in brown or black 
paint on the buff clay, similar to the 
early linear ware of the Cyclades. The 
favorite designs are cross-hatched tri- 
angles and broad bands, and the com- 
monest shape is the Schnabelkanne or 




beaked jug. The vases are still hand- 
made. A typical example, just acquired, 
is a jug from Knossos (fig. 2), the acquisi- 
tion of which is especially important as 
few whole or approximately whole speci- 
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mens exist. (For an almost exactly 
similar example from Gournia see H. B. 
Hawes, Gournia, pi. XII, 20.) Our 
collection also includes fragments of 
similar jugs (one from Knossos, the rest 
from Vasiliki and Gournia), and two 
plates from Knossos, one decorated with 
a simple band, the other with a band and 
zigzag lines. 

(3) Mottled red and black, or plain red 
ware with polished surface (Early Minoan 
II). The clay is pinkish and of fine tex- 
ture, and the vases are all wheel-made. 
The mottled effect was probably obtained 
by covering the vase with a red body color 
and then embedding it in coals, the black 
patches being produced where the surface 
came in contact with the live coals (for 
this theory see R. B. Seager, Transactions 
of the Department of Archaeology of the 
University of Pennsylvania I, Part 3, pp. 
213-21). Sometimes an attempt to pro- 
duce a regular pattern can be observed. 
With this ware should be compared the 
polished red ware of Cyprus (see Cesnola 
Gallery, Cases 1-3 and I) and the "blacked- 
topped" vases of predynastic and sixth- 
dynasty Egypt. The shapes are generally 
of somewhat exaggerated types, such as the 
Schnabelkanne and side-beaked jar. The 
Museum possesses three good side-beaked 
jars, one of mottled (fig. 3) and two of 




fig. 3 

plain red ware; also a number of mottled 
fragments, all from Vasiliki. The in- 
dication of eyes on some of the beaks 
clearly shows that these vases were re- 
garded by the potter as representing 



animals, probably birds. Many such 
zoomorphic vases can be seen among the 
early Cypriote pottery in the Cesnola 
Gallery. 

(4) White-on-black geometric ware 
(Early Minoan III). The clay is buff or 
reddish and covered with a dark paint 
on which the designs are painted in white. 
These consist chiefly of hatched squares 
and triangles, and curvilinear ornaments. 
The decoration is similar to that of class 
(2), but the scheme of coloring is reversed, 
being light on dark, instead of dark on 
light. The vases appear to be hand-made 
and baked in the oven; the favorite shapes 
seem to have been cups and beaked jugs. 
Several pieces from Vasiliki and Gournia 
are in our collection (fig. 4). 

MIDDLE MINOAN PERIOD 

The Middle Minoan period (about 
2200-1600 B. C), which is contemporary 
with the Middle Kingdom of Egypt, marks 
the first climax of Cretan civilization. 
Crete is now in active intercourse with 
foreign lands and has perfected her various 
arts at home. To this period belong the 
first palaces of Knossos and Phaestos. In 
pottery the dark on light and the light 
on dark techniques which occur in the 
preceding period are both again in use, 
but in a developed form. The two preva- 
lent styles are: 

(1) The polychrome style with designs 
in lustreless white and usually an accessory 
color such as yellow, orange, red, and 
crimson on a lustrous black varnish ground. 
The motives of decoration are chiefly 
geometric, consisting of bands, rows of 
dots, rosettes, spirals, and various more 
complicated patterns. Naturalistic de- 
signs also occur in more or less conven- 
tionalized forms. Occasionally ornaments 
were made to stand out in relief. The 
favorite shapes are cups, vessels with 
beak spouts, oinochoai, and amphorai. 
In their outlines these vases are often 
reminiscent of metal prototypes. 

In the Middle Minoan I period the forms 
are still somewhat clumsy and made of thick 
clay. Several cups from Knossos of this 
period form part of our collection (fig. 5). 
Four are of the deep form with a simple 
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white band on a dark slip for their only 
decoration. Such cups have been found in 
quantities at Knossos (see Mackenzie, The 
Pottery of Knossos in Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, XXIII, 1903, p. 166, fig. 1). A 
charming one-handled cup (fig. 5) with 
white festoons, in our collection, is prob- 
ably also to be classified here. 



ground (fig. 7). It is interesting to note 
that a similar vase was found in a tomb 
of the XII dynasty at Abydos by Professor 
Garstang in 1907. Three cups (much re- 
stored) and a number of fragments, also 
recently acquired, illustrate the delicacy 
of this ware and the variety of the 
motives employed for decoration (fig. 8). 
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In the succeeding period (Middle Min- 
oan II) extraordinary skill was attained 
in producing a variety of graceful shapes 
in what has been appropriately styled 
"eggshell ware." The rich color-effects 
in this pottery make it perhaps the most 
striking that has been found in Crete. 
A fine specimen from Knossos in our 
collection, probably of this period, is a 
much restored jar, with two upright hand- 
les, decorated with rows of dots and a fern 
pattern in white and orange on a dark 



In the Middle Minoan III period, 
which is synchronous with the beginning 
of the second palace of Knossos, the 
polychrome style began to decline; the 
fine black glaze gradually assumed a dark 
purple color, and generally white only was 
used for the decoration. The vases are 
again made of thicker clay and the decora- 
tion becomes sparse and less effective. 
But this period is not only one of decline; 
it marks the beginning of the naturalistic 
style of decoration, when the designs 
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imitate natural objects and are applied 
freely on the field of the vase. In our 
collection this period is illustrated by a 
one-handled cup, from Knossos, decorated 
with a fern pattern (fig. 9), in which the 
use of red color is confined to two horizon- 
tal bands along the rim and foot of the 
vessel; also by a cup from Gournia decor- 



polychrome style, but are treated in a 
sketchy manner, the paint being used in 
large daubs and splashes. Favorite mo- 
tives are curvilinear strokes, sometimes 
combined with daubs, interlaced lines, and 
the drip pattern familiar in Japanese art. 
This style is strictly contemporary with the 
polychrome. At first it is used for large ves- 





fig. 15 
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ated with a spiral ornament (fig. 6). 
Of coarser ware is a large jug, from 
Knossos, with white spirals on dark ground. 
Middle Minoan III vases are not frequent; 
but the naturalistic tendencies mentioned 
above can be studied in the reproductions 
of faience objects from the " Temple 
Repositories" exhibited in Gallery 20. 

(2) The monochrome style with designs 
in lustrous black glaze on the buff ground 
of the clay. The designs are not carried 
out with the same precision as in the 



sels and coarser ware only, but in the Late 
Minoan III period, with the decline of the 
polychrome technique, it gains in favor and 
is used for finer vases. A two-handled jar 
from Gournia in this Museum, decorated 
with horizontal bands (fig. 10), belongs to 
this period. An interesting piece is a large 
beaked jug, from Knossos (fig. 11), also 
in this Museum, decorated on each side 
with the figure of a bird (much restored). 
It is of a fabric which is found extensively 
in Melos, while in Knossos it is represented 
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by only a few examples, so that we must 
suppose these to be importations from 
Melos. 

LATE MINOAN PERIOD 

In the Late Minoan period (about 
1600-1200 B. C), which is parallel 
with the Empire of Egypt, the second 
climax of Cretan civilization was reached. 
The ascendancy of Crete in the /Egean 
world was now complete and Crete and 
Egypt were in close contact. The be- 
ginning of the period (Late Minoan I) 
marks the height of prosperity of the 
smaller towns, such as Agia Triada, 
Gournia, and Zakro. Then comes an 
era of great magnificence at Knossos 
when all the arts are distinguished by their 
splendor and perfection of technique (Late 
Minoan II). The Palace of Knossos was 
remodeled on a large scale and the second 
Palace of Phaestos was built. The end 
of this golden age was marked by a sudden 
catastrophe; the Palace of Knossos was 
destroyed and the site presumably occu- 
pied by conquerors from the mainland. 
The succeeding period (Late Minoan III) 
is one of slow decline in artistic endeavors, 
from which Crete never revived. 

The characteristic decoration of pottery 
during the Late Minoan period consists 
of designs executed in lustrous brown-to- 
black glaze on the buff ground of the clay. 
On early specimens the light-on-dark 
and the dark-on-light techniques are some- 
times found simultaneously, but soon the 
former disappears altogether, leaving the 
dark-on-light in full possession. During 
the Late Minoan I period pure natural- 
istic designs are the most numerous. The 
motives are chiefly taken from plant and 
marine life, and include the lily, the iris, 
the crocus, grasses, and tendrils, as well 
as the octopus, the nautilus shell, and sea- 
weeds. These are executed in a free and 
graceful style, with a rare feeling for 
selection and grouping. It should be 
noted that details are often picked out 
in white paint. The simple grace of this 
style of decoration is well illustrated by a 
vase recently acquired, with delicate 
grasses freely grouped on its surface 
(fig. 12). It comes from Phylakopi, 



Melos, where the same stages of develop- 
ment in pottery can be traced as in 
Crete. It should be noted that the vase 
has a small hole pierced through the base, 
like several similar examples from Phy- 
lakopi (see Excavations at Phylakopi, 
pi. XIX, p. 10). The purpose of this is 
uncertain; it has been suggested that such 
vessels were used as flowerpots, or they 
may have served as libation-vases. Several 
of our vases and fragments from Gournia 
also date from this period. Among the 
vases are three one-handled cups, two jars 
with beaked spouts, and a "filler" of the 
characteristic funnel-shape with a hole at 
the bottom; unfortunately these are all 
rather inferior specimens. The fragments 
are decorated with various floral and 
curvilinear designs, some exquisitely grace- 
ful in composition and flow of line. In 
many cases, however, the design is almost 
obliterated, owing to the poor preservation 
of the brown glaze. Four fragments from 
Knossos decorated with various grasses are 
better preserved (fig. 13). 

In the succeeding period (Late Minoan 
II or Palace period) the designs develop 
from pure naturalism into conven- 
tional naturalism. A few select mo- 
tives no longer seemed sufficient for the 
decoration of a vase, but the whole sur- 
face was frequently covered with elaborate 
designs in a highly decorative, "quasi- 
architectonic" style. Vases of large di- 
mensions are common, and these indeed 
show this style to greatest effect. Super- 
added white is no longer used. We have 
no whole vases to illustrate the pottery 
of this period, but three fragments from 
Knossos of large-sized vases (fig. 14) will 
at least convey some idea of the style. 
One of these is decorated with a conven- 
tionalized lily; two have a reticulated 
pattern with conventional flowers as 
central ornaments. Another fragment 
from Knossos is decorated with a mille- 
fiori pattern. To this period also belong 
some recently acquired fragments found 
at Phylakopi, but generally regarded as 
imported from Crete. They are decorated 
with various marine and floral designs, 
rows of dots, and scale-patterns. 

In the Late Minoan III period the 
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pottery is of the regular Mycenaean 
type, known from other sites than Crete. 
Its essential features are like those of the 
preceding periods, but the designs have 
become stereotyped and lifeless. Tech- 
nically, however, they stand very high, 
for never before did Cretan potters succeed 
in producing such well-sifted, hard clay 
and such beautiful lustrous glaze. A few 
vases from Gournia in this Museum are 
of this period (fig. 15), but the style is best 
illustrated in the collection of Mycenaean 
vases from Cyprus in the Cesnola Gallery 
and the other Mycenaean vases in Gallery 
40 B. 

If we are to judge of Cretan pottery 
as a whole, we are struck with the high 
standard it attained as regards both form 
and decoration; and its originality in 
this respect will be readily understood if 
we compare it with contemporary Egyp- 
tian pottery, which until the XVIII 
dynasty is mostly crude and uninteresting 
in comparison. Indeed, in pure decorative 
instinct the Cretan products may be 
called superior even to the classical Greek 
pottery of later times. For, however 
much we may admire the Athenian red- 
figured and black-figured ware, we must 
admit that, from the point of view of the 
effect of the vase as a whole, the decora- 
tive motives evolved by the Cretans are 
more appropriate ornaments than the 
scenes of men and women employed by 
the Athenians. G. M. A. R. 

PERSIAN MINIATURES 

THE similarity which seems to 
exist, at least to the lay mind, 
between the art of the Near 
and the Far East, between that 
of Persia on the one hand and that of 
China and Japan on the other, is a simil- 
arity more apparent than real and lies 
chiefly in certain outward conventions 
common to both. The chief of these 
conventions is the flat and deliberately 
unrealistic mode in which all Eastern 
art expresses itself, and a second, almost 
as important, is the close relation between 
all Oriental calligraphy and the more 
purely decorative and pictorial arts. 



The Eastern artist, who enhances line 
and flat tone at the expense of realism, is 
in direct contrast to the typical European, 
who thinks of the objects he wishes 
to represent as actually existing in light 
and space and endeavors by plastic model- 
ing and varied color to give them as 
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great a sense of reality and tangibility 
as possible. For this reason the East, 
and particularly the Near East, is superior 
to the West in all the more purely orna- 
mental and decorative arts, where from 
the very nature of the material a flat 
surface is one of the first requisites of 
success, as for instance, in rug weaving, 
inlaid work, carving in low relief, and 
related forms. Aside from such wide- 
spread conventions as are mentioned 
above, there is no more in common be- 
tween the art of Persia and that of China 
and Japan than there is between that of 
two widely separated countries in Europe, 
and the importance of Chinese influence on 
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